that time, and of manners and laws also; for with the hope of
ascertaining in what direction the broken truncheon had
entered the brain, and how they might best proceed to ex-
tract the splinters, they cut off the heads of four criminals,
and drove broken truncheons into them, as nearly as they
could judge at the same inclination, and then opened the
heads. But after these lessons, five or six of the most expert
surgeons in France were as much at a loss as before.

It was well that there were criminals ready upon the occa-
sion, otherwise perhaps, in the then temper of the French
Court, the first Huguenots who came to hand might have
been made to serve the turn. And it was well for the sub-
jects that it was not thought advisable to practise upon them
alive; for no scruples would have been entertained upon the
score of humanity. When Philip Von Huten, whom the ,
Spanish writers call Felipe de Utre, made his expedition
from Venezuela in search of the Omeguas, an Indian woun-
ded him with a spear, under the right arm, through the
ribs. One Diego de Montes, who was neither surgeon nor
physician, undertook to treat the wound, because there was
no person in the party better qualified to attempt it. A life
was to be sacrificed for his instruction, and accordingly a
friendly Cacique placed the oldest Indian in the village at
his disposal. This poor creature was dressed in Von
Huten Js coat of mail (sayo o escaulpil) and set on horseback;
Montes then ran a spear into him through the hole in this
armour, after which he opened him, and found that the
integuments of the heart had not been touched, this being
what he wished to ascertain. The Indian died; but Von
Huten's wound was opened and cleansed in full reliance
upon the knowledge thus obtained, and he recovered.
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